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Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 


INFORMATION 


Membership Scheme 

MEMBERSHIP costs £5.50 (£3.50 
concessions) and entitles you to discounts 
on tickets, invitations to special previews 
and mailing of the bi-monthly programme 
booklet. 

Free Mailing List. To join, please 
telephone (021) 359 4192, giving your 
name and full address. Alternatively, you 
may fill in your details on the Booking 
Form printed on page 31. 


CINEMA PRICES 

£ 3.00 - Public; £ 2.50 - Members, Students; 
£ 2.00 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 
16s. All tickets £ 2.00 for weekday 
matinees. Proof of status must be provided 
when claiming concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Cafe is open seven days a 
week, from 2.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m., serving 
refreshments and home-made cakes. Hot 
snacks are available from 5.00 to 7.00 p.m. 

Facilities for the disabled are 
available at the Cinema, and we give one 
complimentary ticket to your attendant. 
Please telephone in advance and ask for the 
Duty House Manager on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements. The Box 
Office opens half an hour before the start of 
each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by 
telephone or in person) from 10.00 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Monday - Friday and from 2.30 
p.m. to 6.00 p.m. Saturday. ACCESS and 
VISA welcome. 

Advance tickets may also be 
purchased from the Ticket Shop, City 
Arcade (off Corporation Street), 
Birmingham. 


How to find The Triangle 

ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from New 
Street Station. Walk up Corporation Street 
from the centre of town and continue, via 
the subway at James Watt Queensway, 
towards Aston Street. The Cinema is located 
on the triangular campus of Aston 
University, now called the Aston Triangle. 
BY BUS. Numbers 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 
and 104 stop within easy reach of the 
Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take 
Jennens Row off Masshouse Circus 
Roundabout, then the fourth exit on the 
left (Woodcock Street) and finally second 
on the left—Holt Street. 


HMV 


The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. Stores 
at 134 &■ 141, New Street, Birmingham, for 
providing music in the cinema. 


Programme compiled by Peter Walsh. 

Triangle magazine is designed, typeset and produced by 
LIONART (021) 766 8036. Fax (021) 766 8046. 


A-Z Map reference page 74 B2. 
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Nikita (iS) 

November I-11 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Luc Besson. France/lialy, 1990. 

Starring: Anne Parillaud, Jean-Hugues Anglade, Tcheky Karyo. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. Subtitled. 114 mins. 

Luc Besson's latest begins with a bloody 
tour de force —a drugstore robbery—and 
seldom lets up. In his toughest film since 
The Last Battle, the eponymous heroine, a 
punk-junkie sociopath, is given a life sen¬ 
tence for killing a cop, but after being 
drugged by her captors, wakes up believing 
herself dead. And so she is, officially; reluc¬ 
tantly held in a secret government estab¬ 
lishment which specialises in training 
undercover assassins, she is systematically 
given a new identity so that on her eventu¬ 
al release she might turn her violent ten¬ 
dencies to patriotic use, sporadically aban¬ 
doning both her new-found respectability 
and her law-abiding lover to earn her keep 


with a gun. 

While Besson's relentlessly stylish noir 
thriller suffers from occasionally implausible 
plotting and an increasing lack of clarity in 
its later scenes, it benefits enormously from 
a memorably assured, intense performance 
from Anne Parillaud, whose ability to con¬ 
vey both Nikita's deranged hatred for the 
world and her newly rediscovered inno¬ 
cence brings consistency to a script deter¬ 
mined to surprise at regular intervals. 
Moreover, between the bouts of tautly 
staged action, Besson and his star manage 
to make her scenes with prison boss/Sven- 
gali Tcheky Karyo and with gullible lover 
Jean-Hugues Anglade surprisingly touch¬ 
ing, so that there is for once an emotional 
undertow to Besson's visual pyrotechnics. If 
the film finally doesn't add up to anything 
profound, it is at least a huge improvement 
on the vacuity of The Big Blue, and lor the 
most part contrives to enthrall and 
impress.—Geoff Andrew. 
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Music Box (IS) 

November 5-7 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: Costa-Gavras. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Jessica Lange, Annin Mueller-Stahl. 

Colour. Cinemascope. 126 mins. 

Was Mike Laszlo, a retired Hungarian blue- 
collar worker living in Chicago these last 37 
years, once head of a death squad for the 
S.S.? Certainly U.S. war crimes investigator 
Burke (Frederic Forrest) thinks he was, and 
in the light of eyewitness reports of Nazi 
atrocities in Hungary, takes him to court to 
face extradition charges. But Mike's daugh¬ 
ter Ann (Jessica Lange), convinced of his 
innocence, is also an attorney, and success¬ 
fully undermines the prosecution by sug- 


Music Box 



gesting that its Hungarian witnesses have 
been sent by a government keen to discred¬ 
it anti-Commie Europeans. 

Scripted, like Betrayed, by Joe Eszterhas, 
Costa-Gavras's courtroom drama follows 
the writer's Jagged Edge in focusing on a 
strong, determined woman's growing 
doubts about her client's true nature: could 
her dad (an effectively ambiguous Armin 
Mueller-Stahl) really be such a stranger to 
her? On one level, the film is a polished 
enough blend of thriller, domestic melodra¬ 
ma and political potboiler that ask us, like 
Ann, to judge for ourselves Mike's claims of 
innocence; but in its attempts to probe 
more deeply the gulf between filial loyalty 
and moral integrity, and the problem of 
how and why we serve justice on crimes 
committed half a century ago, it is often 
overly shallow and cautious.— Geoff Andrew. 

white Hunter, 

Black Heart (PG) 

November 9-14 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Clint Eastwood. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Clint Eastwood, Jeff Fahey, George Dzundza, 

Alun Armstrong. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 112 mins. 

When the film director Clint Eastwood por¬ 
trays here argues with his scriptwriter about 
substituting an upbeat ending to please a 
wider audience, you sense that his speech 
about making a film for yourself—rather 
than some imaginary audience—comes 
straight from the heart. Instead of lazily 
trading on his macho image as the Man 
With No Name or Dirty Harry, Eastwood 
has chosen to make movies like Honkytonk 
Man and Bird. And now this, an adaptation 
of scriptwriter Peter Viertel's thinly-dis¬ 
guised novel about John Huston's antics 
while on location for The African Queen. In 
an unusually talky role, Eastwood plays a 
"brilliant screw-you-all type film-maker" 
who jeopardises the entire production in 
order to satisfy a single obsession, to shoot a 
bull elephant. 

Like Ahab in Huston's own film of Moby 
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Where the Heart Is 


Dick, Wilson scours the bush in search of a 
great white "tusker". When his scriptwriter, 
Peter Verrill (Jeff Fahey), says that killing 
such a proud beast is a crime, Wilson insists 
it is more than that; it is a sin. And that is 
why, perversely, he must do it. For all his 
charm and charisma, there is something 
sadistic about the way Wilson (Eastwood) 
controls and manipulates those around 
him, forcing them to accommodate his out- 
sized ego. 

Like his fictional alter ego, Eastwood 
believes in "keeping it simple," with no 
clever plot twists, no travelogue-style 
views, and no manipulation of our emo¬ 
tions. The tone is therefore slightly sub¬ 
dued, with a measured pacing that is made 
tolerable by Eastwood's assured direction 
and his perfectly pitched central perfor¬ 
mance. The supporting cast, too, is uni¬ 
formly strong, although the casting of blue¬ 
eyed hunk Fahey as Verrill is a little odd. 
George Dzundza, in particular, makes an 
impression as Wilson's harassed producer, 
while Boy Mathias Chuma's native guide, 
Kivu, has a humble dignity that contrasts 
starkly with Wilson's swaggering selfish¬ 
ness.— Ni^el Floyd. 


where the Heart Is a 5) 

November 12-14 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: John Boonnan. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Dabney Coleman, Uma Thurman, Joanna Cassidy, 
Crispin Glover. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 107 mins. 

Imagine this. You are a New York demoli¬ 
tion contractor with wild eyes, smoke-grey 
moustache and a resemblance to actor Dab¬ 
ney Coleman. Your company, you boast, 
"has destroyed more buildings than World 
War 2." You love the sight of tenement 
blocks curtseying to the ground in a cloud 
of dust. You love your millionaire status. 
But you have three children who are hip¬ 
pies at heart and who don't want to leave 
home. What do you do? 

According to John Boorman's Where the 
Heart Is, you drive them out to Brooklyn at 
night and bung them into a sweetly crum¬ 
bling old building called the Dutch House, 
whose preservation order has angered you 
by halting progress on your latest area- 
clearance project. You give the youngsters 
the key and $750 each and tell them to get 
on with it. And they do . . . 

Clearly descended from Boorman's 1969 
Notting Hill fantasy Leo the Last (Marcello 
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Mastroianni among the down-and-outs), 
the film packs its holy hovel with outcasts 
and waits to see if flowers will grow from 
the crevices. They do, and lucratively. Of 
demolition man Dabney Coleman's two 
daughters, one (Uma Thurman) is a nubile 
good-for-nothing but the other (Suzy Amis) 
is a body-painter working on a series of 
masterpiece montages for a calendar. And 
Coleman's son (David Hewlett) is a talented 
video-games inventor. Joining them as 
friends and lodgers are clothes designer 
Crispin Glover and tramp-magician Christo¬ 
pher Plummer. (His character's name, if you 
doubt his bona fide squalor, is Shitty.) 

Long before curtain-time, the obvious has 
happened. The Dutch House has turned 
into the most productive art workshop 
since Andy Warhol's Factory; and Dad is 
being punished for his meanness by seeing 
his financial empire collapsing. Having 
divided a kingdom of fertile nothingness 
between his three children, this boulevard 
King Lear is soon knocking on their door 
asking for shelter . . . 

The movie's charm is stubborn and ubiq¬ 
uitous; it flows and sparkles through the fis¬ 
sures in the story. The film's philosophy—a 
sort of Whole-Earthism made fun—finds 
emblematic life in the artist daughter's 
trompe I'oeil tableaux, where painted human 
forms are swept up visually into jungles, 
seas or storms. (These works are dazzlingly 
executed by Timna Woollard.) And the 
eccentric casting in smaller roles works 
wonders. A scarce-recognisable Plummer 
rasps out Rastafarian vowels through a bliz¬ 
zard of beard; and Glover is a distorting- 
mirror Adonis, all angles and anxieties as 
the "closet heterosexual" who dare 
not reveal his non-gayness to the 
fashion-designing world. 

Where the Heart Is was greeted with 
instant demolition at the American box- 
office: a sad but not surprising fate. Belong¬ 
ing to no identifiable genre, it is a jewel no 
one has bothered to cut into a recognisable 
shape; or else that some fond destiny has 
taken care to preserve as a freak gem flick¬ 
ering with its own special fire .—Nigel 
Andrews I Financial Times. 



Philip Ridley 


Philip Ridley 

ROARING DREAMS 

A creator of paintings, short stories, novels, 
radio plays and films, 29-year-old Philip 
Ridley says his work is, “a magic interpreta¬ 
tion of reality: not real but true. The images I 
produce-both visual and literal~are not 
symbolic. They are emotionally true and 
will, I hope, achieve their meaning through 
feeling.” Drawing upon the imagery of fairy 
tales, his work is less Grimm than it sounds, 
with a broad streak of mordant humour. 
One of his favourite exchanges of dialogue 
in The Reflecting Skin, which features a 
serial child murderer, is when the eight- 
year-old Seth is asked by his older brother: 
“Why don’t you go and play with your 
friends?,” and he replies matter-of-factly, 
“They’re all dead.” 

Born in Bethnal Green, Philip Ridley grew 
up in the East End of London that had earli¬ 
er spawned the Kray Twins, Ronnie and 
Reggie, the subject of his first full-length 
screenplay. Despite his working-class par¬ 
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ents’ puzzlement at his artistic leanings 
(“What egg did you hatch out of?”), when 
Ridley finished school he went on to study 
at the fashionable St Martin’s Sch >ol of Art 
in London. While still a student there, his 
controversial drawing “The Black Bird”— 
which showed a man whose huge erection 
disgorged a blackbird that was pecking out 
his eyes—caused a stir when it was exhibit¬ 
ed at the IGA’S “New Contemporaries” 
show in 1981. Before graduating, he also 
wrote his first novella, Crocodilia, an 
extended masturbatory fantasy which was 
later published by Brilliance Books. 

Since then, Ridley has produced a huge 
body of work in a variety of media. His first 
solo painting exhibition, “The Roaring 
Dreams Show”, was a critical and commer¬ 
cial success. The first of his three radio 
plays, “October Scars the Skin” —about 
the relationship between the mother and 
gay lover of a man who has died of 
AIDS—climaxed with a violent murder and, 
having provoked a stream of complaints, 
has not been re-broadcast by Radio Four. 

Less controversial have been Ridley’s 
children’s books, Mercedes Ice and Dakota 

The 


of the White Flats, and his first full-length 
novel, In the Eyes of Mr Fury, published by 
Penguin Originals. Ridley himself feels that 
his best writing so far is contained in his 
most recent collection of short stories. 
Flamingoes in Orbitt. Now, having made 
his feature film directing debut with 
The Reflecting Skin, Ridley is about to start 
work on his first stage production. The 
Pitchfork Disney, which will open at the 
Bush Theatre in London in January.— 
Nigel Floyd. 

The Krays (iS) 

November 14-18 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Peter Medak. U.K., 1990. 

Starring: Gary and Martin Kemp. Billie Whitelaw. Tom Bell. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 119 mins. 

Right from the outset, this bio-pic of East 
End gangsters Ronnie and Reggie Kray frus¬ 
trates all one's expectations. Over the open¬ 
ing image—a grainy slow-motion shot of a 
swan in flight—the twins' Mum, Violet (Bil¬ 
lie Whitelaw) asks, "Shall I tell you about 

Krays 















my dream." In haunting, poetic language, 
she then describes the vision she has had of 
her boys' future. This is no low-budget 
McVicar-siyle crime thriller, but a modern 
Grimm's fairy tale, with cruel villains using 
violence and evil to rule their tiny East End 
kingdom. 

The look and feel of the Krays' post-war 
East End manor is evoked with economy, 
placing the emphasis squarely on the tight- 
knit working class community and the 
underpinning family relationships. Using 
protection rackets and vicious coercion, 
Ronnie and Reggie built up a clubland 
empire and carved out a niche for them¬ 
selves, sometimes with a sabre slashed 
across the mouth of a dissenting punter. 
Suggestions that the film glamorises the 
Krays, however, are absurd. What the film 
demonstrates, and the casting of pop stars 
Gary and Martin Kemp reinforces this, is 
that the Krays fed off their own film star 
image of themselves. They understood the 
"glamour" of violence, the aura of fear that 
hung in the air whenever they entered a 
room. 

Women figure strongly in Philip Ridley's 
beautifully weighted script: the twins' 
formidable mother teaching them the laws 
of survival, while their Aunt Rose idolises 
them into unreality. Yet neither the homo¬ 
sexual Ronnie nor his straight brother could 
deal with women as breathing, feeling 
human beings. The scenes detailing the 
decline of Reggie's idolised but stultified 
wife Frances (Kate Hardie) into suicidal 
depression are amongst the best in the film. 

A grim fairy tale indeed, then, but one 
which pushes beyond social realism. And 
with its oblique perspectives and psycholog¬ 
ical insights, it both penetrates and exposes 
the Krays mythology. If the film has a 
weakness, it is that neither Gary nor Martin 
Kemp is sufficiently charismatic to fill out 
their roles. As so often in British films, 
however, this is compensated for by the 
supporting roles, notably Tom Bell's fault¬ 
less portrayal of the Krays' nemesis, small¬ 
time criminal Jack 'The Hat' McVitie, which 
lives and breathes in a way that the Kemps' 
performances seldom do .—Nigel Floyd, 


The Reflecting Skin (i5) 

November 16-21 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Philip Ridley. U.K., 1990. 

Starring: Viggo Mortensen, Lindsay Duncan, Jeremy Cooper, 

Sheila Moore. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 93 mins. 

Leaving behind the violent playgrounds and 
mean streets of London's East End, the 
scriptwriter of The Krays makes his directori¬ 
al debut with a film about "the nightmare 
of childhood," set against a 1950s Mid-West 
canvas of clear blue skies and golden fields 
of wheat. The opening scene sets the tone: 
having inflated a frog by blowing through a 
hollow reed, 8-year-old Seth Dove (Jeremy 
Cooper) and two young friends hide by the 
side of a path and use a catapulted stone to 
explode it in the face of a curious English¬ 
woman, Dolphin Blue (Lindsay Duncan). 
Splashed with blood. Dolphin Blue's white 
face and dark sunglasses anticipate the real 
and imagined horrors that will erupt in this 
isolated prairie community. 

Virtually ignored by his neurotic mother 
and ineffectual father, Seth creates a world 
of his own, one in which he imagines that 
the reclusive Dolphin Blue is a vampire, 
and that the foetus he finds wrapped in 
newspaper in the barn is his murdered 
friend Eben transformed into an angel. 
Meanwhile, Seth's father is accused of mur¬ 
dering the children who have gone missing 
in the area, and his brother, Cameron, 
returns from Navy duty in the Pacific with 
tales of a bomb that explodes like a second 
sun. When Cameron falls prey to Dolphin 
Blue's vampyric charms, the jealous Seth is 
forced to face up to the painful realities of 
adulthood. 

So complex is Ridley's narrative that 
it virtually defies synopsis, recalling a 
remark made by the narrator's lover in the 
author's earlier novella, Crocodilia. "It's like 
a musical fugue. Each line has its own 
individual melody and structure, but when 
the various lines are put together— 
story chasing story if you like—another 
melody emerges." The painterly composi¬ 
tions recall the work of American 
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The Reflecting Skin 
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artists Edward Hopper and Andrew Wyeth, 
but the unusual camera angles, saturated 
colours and loud operatic score are purely 
cinematic. Ridley also uses poetic language 
and sophisticated visual rhymes to 
create a heightened reality that pushes 
beyond obvious symbolism into a deeper 
emotional truth. A challenging but 
ultimately rewarding film from a new 
British director.— Nigel Floyd. 

A popular film at the recent Birmingham 
International Film and Television Festival 
The Reflecting Skin won the What's On 
Best British Film Award and was the Guild 
of Regional Film Critics' choice as Best 
Film. 


Pierrot lefou (i5) 

November 19-21 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Jean-Luc Godard. France, 1965. 

Starring: Jean-Paul Belmondo, Anna Karina, Dirk Sanders, 
Raymond Devos. 

Colour. Techniscope. Subtitled. 110 mins. 

Anyone under the age of 40 stands a 
chance of never having seen Jean-Luc 


Godard's 1965 film Pierrot le fou. It has been 
out of circulation for years and has acquired 
mythical status. It's a classic of 60s cinema 
and arguably the summation of the French 
Nouvelle Vague. 

Godard said he wanted to tell the story of 
the last romantic couple, and Anna Karina 
and Jean-Paul Belmondo are just that. They 
have had an affair some while ago and now 
she's his baby-sitter. An unstable man who 
longs for romance and adventure, Belmon¬ 
do meets Samuel Fuller at a party who tells 
him: "Film is like a battleground . . . Love . . 
. Hate . . . Action . . . Violence . . . Death. In 
one word: Emotion." There is nothing left 
to do but grab Karina and drive away to the 
Riviera, get involved with gun-runners, 
chainsmoke Celtique and read aloud. She 
craves for Florence, Venice and Athens. He 
ponders the meaning of life; she simply 
wants to live it. His name is really Ferdi¬ 
nand but she calls him Pierrot. He lives and 
dies like a tragic clown. 

The film has a long Hollywood lineage, 
including Nicholas Ray's They Live by Night 
and Fritz Lang's You Only Live Once and 
Joseph H. Lewis's Gun Crazy. Not content 
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with making a movie, Godard wanted to 
make a movie about movies, a movie that 
was both an end and a beginning. This is an 
antique that is also amazingly modern. 
—Adrian Turnerl20l20. 

Crimes and 
Misdemeanors a 5) 

November 23-28 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Woody Allen. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Woody Allen, Mia Farrow, Alan Alda, Anjelica Huston. 
Colour. 104 mins. 

Woody Allen's latest film consists of two 
stories of moral dilemma and human vanity 
set in his familiar New York terrain. The 
first, starring a superb Martin Landau, is 
deadly serious: when his disgruntled mis¬ 
tress (Anjelica Huston) threatens to go to 
his wife with details of their longstanding 
affair—and his previous career in embezzle¬ 
ment—successful eye surgeon Judah 
Rosenthal is driven to contemplate murder. 
The second, featuring Allen himself in his 
wise-cracking nebisch persona, is a rueful 
comedy about an unhappily married docu¬ 
mentary film-maker who's attracted to T.V. 
producer Mia Farrow: two sides of a trian¬ 
gle that's completed by Allen's arch-enemy 
and brother-in-law (Alan Alda), a 
pompous, hypocritical studio executive who 
has an easy way with women. 

"They began as two separate stories, intend¬ 
ed by Woody Allen for two separate films. 
On its own, the tale of the luckless Clifford, 
a floundering film-maker at odds with his 
environment, could have offered a wry 
update on Stardust Memories or might have 
been a crowd-pleaser in the Annie Hall 
mode, the horn-rimmed clown heading 
again for heartbreak along a bright trail of 
one-liners. But the story of Judah is a dif¬ 
ferent matter: a Fatal Attraction variant that ’ 
would be unremarkable from some other 
director, it emerges in Woody's world as 
something of a shock, even a kind of impro¬ 
priety. Murder, while generally a cinematic 


mainstay, has no previous place in the Allen 
design; the intrusion of brutal reality in 
Crimes and Misdemeanors takes Allen's work 
to a strikingly new level. Whether he is 
now preparing to tackle the mortality factor 
in some other form than as the skipping 
playmate in a white sheet in Love and Death, 
it is for the moment cause for celebration 
that the result of Allen's unforseen blood 
infusion has been to bring out the best in 
him. [,..]— Philip StricklMonthly Film 
Bulletin. 

UAtalante (PGj 

November 30-December 2 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Jean Vigo. France, 1934 (restored version, 1990) 
Starring: Michel Simon, Dita Parlo, Jean Daste, 

Gilles Margaritis. 

Black and white. Subtitled. 89 mins. 

Re-released in a lovely new 35mm print 
incorporating recently discovered extra 
footage, Jean Vigo's sole full-length feature, 
completed shortly before he died in 1934, is 
quite simply one of the greatest movies ever 
made. What little plot there is concerns a 
newly-wed couple's attempts to settle down 
together on the husband's cramped Seine 
barge, their naivety prey to the volatile 
eccentricity of bosun Pere Jules, to the 


Crimes and Misdemeanors 
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temptations of a flirtatious pedlar, and, 
more crucially, to their own unreadiness to 
compromise. Besides the fact that Vigo 
manages to treat such romantic material 
without a hint of either sentimentality or 
cynicism, most astounding is the way his 
unique, effortless blend of realism and poet¬ 
ry illuminates each emotional nuance from 
a variety of angles: lyrical eroticism, come¬ 
dy, fantasy and suspense merge in a portrait 
of human desire that is both delicately 
detailed and hugely resonant. Shot largely 
on location, with luminous camerawork by 
Boris Kaufman, the film also features a 
wonderful score by Maurice Jaubert, and 
superb performances from Jean Daste and 
Dita Park) as the young lovers and, as the 
irascible but irresistible Pere Jules, the great 
Michel Simon. Finally, however, it is Vigo's 
imaginative yet assured control of mood 
that ensures the film's enduring status as a 
masterpiece: on that score, no one has ever 
surpassed his achievement here. If you see 
only one more movie this year, be sure to 
make it this.— Geoff Andrew/Tirm^ Out. 


L'Atalante 



Presumed Innocent (15) 

November 30-December 5 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Alan J. Pakula. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starrincj: Harrison Ford, Greta Scacchi, Raul Julia, Bonnie Bedelia. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 126 mins. 

Thirty years ago, Otto Preminger based his 
film. Anatomy of a Murder, on a novel by a 
Midwestern judge. It took a knowing view 
of the law and created quite a controversy 
because of the explicit courtroom language 
about rape . . . Now Alan J. Pakula has 
filmed another lengthy best seller by a Mid¬ 
western lawyer, Scott Turow's Presumed 
Innocent, which in its language and essential 
pessimism goes far beyond anything Pre¬ 
minger contemplated. Here everyone, 
including the judge himself, is involved in a 
web of corruption, compromise and betray¬ 
al. The central character, Rusty Sabich (Har¬ 
rison Ford), a deputy chief prosecutor in a 
Midwest city, is given the task of investigat¬ 
ing the brutal murder of a coldly ambitious 
junior colleague (Greta Scacchi). A quick 
arrest could help his tired superior (Brian 
Dennehy) who's running for re-election. 
Rusty has a reputation for probity— "you're 
still hanging on to the threads of your ide¬ 
als," someone says. But he has had a pas¬ 
sionate affair with the dead woman, his 
wife knew about it, his boss's political oppo¬ 
nents discover it. 

Gradually, then suddenly. Rusty finds 
himself on the receiving end of a prosecu¬ 
tion for murder. He suffers the indignity of 
arrest on his own doorstep, though he is 
granted bail— unlike someone in his posi¬ 
tion in Britain—and at his trial is allowed to 
sit beside his defence attorney (Raul Julia). 
He would find it easier to convict himself 
than put up a defence. 

This gripping, outstandingly performed 
movie is a return to form for Pakula. The 
low-key lighting by the brilliant cinematog¬ 
rapher Gordon Willis gives it the same men¬ 
ace he helped Pakula create in those other 
paranoid thrillers Klute, The Parallax View 
and All the President's Men. Presumed Inno¬ 
cent has a moral weight, a dramatic gravitas 
that is often overwhelming if not always 
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Presumed 

justified. The law, the picture says, is a lot¬ 
tery and a mockery. If you try to beat City 
Hall you will be destroyed.— Philip 
Fmtc/z/The Observer. 


Two films by 
Jane Campion 

Sweetie ( 15 ) 

December 10-12 (6.00 p.m.) 

Director: Jane Campion. Australia, 1989. 

Starring: Genevieve Lemon, Karen Colston, Tom Lycos. 

Colour. 100 mins. 

Kay fears darkness and the secret, stifling 
power of plants; her teenage sister Dawn 
("Sweetie") is crazy, period, throwing 
tantrums at all and sundry, and dreaming, 
unrealistically, of stardom. When the latter 
and her bombed-out boyfriend arrive unan¬ 
nounced at the suburban home Kay shares 
with her equally loopy lover, Lou, all hell 


Innocent 

breaks loose, so that even the girls' par¬ 
ents—adoring Dad, distanced Mum— 
become inextricably entangled in the 
painful havoc wreaked by the deranged and 
demanding Sweetie. Tragedy looms. And all 
the aforementioned is played, partly, as 
comedy. 

If Sweetie doesn't strike you as sounding 
like your average Australian movie, you'd 
be absolutely right; imagine Neighbours 
rehashed by David Lynch with references to 
Python and Caligari, and you're only 
halfway there. Jane Campion's first theatri¬ 
cal feature is a remarkable, risky explo¬ 
ration of the weird and wonderfully surreal 
undercurrents that can lie just beneath the 
surface of everyday suburban life: ordinary 
folk harbour dark, unfathomable obses¬ 
sions, phobias and desires, and a familiar 
world is unsettlingly distorted by grotesque 
close-ups, harsh overhead angles and narra¬ 
tive ellipses. Campion's is a strange but 
strangely convincing vision of people, seen, 
as it were, from a tangent, from the inside. 
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Sweetie 


If she weren't so clued in on the banal but 
bizarre fantasy lives we all lead in private 
moments, her methods would seem 
unbearably arty; mercifully, however, her 
detached tone is tempered by humour and 
human compassion. Amazingly, as she 
veers without warning from black comedy 
to bleak melodrama and back again, she 
manages to make us laugh at and like her 
confused, barely articulate characters, so 
that her final denouement is at the same time 
ludicrous and deeply affecting.— Geoff 
Andrew. 

An Angel at My Table (is) 

December 7-12 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Jane Campion. New Zealand/Australia, 1990. 

Starring: Kerry Fox, Alexia Keogh, Karen Fergusson, Iris Churn. 
Colour. 158 mins. 

Though adapted for television from the 
three volumes of autobiography written by 
New Zealand's Janet Frame— To the Is-land, 
An Angel at My Table and The Envoy from 


Mirror City —Jane Campion's latest is both 
wholly cinematic and true to her own pre¬ 
occupations. As in Sweetie and her shorts, 
Campion's subject is the privations and 
anxieties of childhood and adolescence, the 
weird absurdity of ordinary life, and the dis¬ 
concertingly thin line between normality 
and madness, all depicted with an unsenti¬ 
mental honesty that veers suddenly (but 
never jarringly) between naturalism and 
surrealism, comedy and tragedy. 

As the introverted Frame—a plain, bub¬ 
ble-haired redhead born into a poor, close- 
knit family in 1924—progresses through 
school, college and erroneously diagnosed 
schizophrenia towards final liberation as a 
respected writer. Campion deploys a wealth 
of economically observed details to explore 
her heroine's passionate, deceptively placid 
perceptions of the world. There are none of 
the usual artist's biopic cliches here, nor the 
bland romance of most Antipodean getting- 
of-wisdom dramas; this is sensitive, imagi¬ 
native and gutsy. As embodied by three 
uncannily matched actresses (with Kerry 
Fox quite amazing in the adult part). Frame 
is bright but intensely, awkwardly passive 
and inhabits a chaotic, arbitrary universe. 
The asylum scenes are brutally frank, those 
in London and Spain wisely and wittily 
unglamorised; throughout, however. 
Frame's childlike innocence shines through, 
so that watching her hard, slow struggle for 
self-respect, happiness and peace becomes a 
profoundly moving, strangely affirmative 
experience. 

For all its sombre elements, however, the 
film is tough and frequently very funny— 
Campion insists she is literally, physically 
repulsed by sentimentality—and, finally, a 
very positive tale of one woman's survival 
against horrendous odds. It wasn't so much 
the darkness of her material as its intimacy 
and the movie's two-and-a-half hours' 
duration that made Campion initially reluc¬ 
tant to have the film shown in cinemas. But 
it is most definitely a film, in its scope, style 
and sense of detail, and the director now 
prefers that it should be seen in one go on 
the big screen.— Geoff Andrew. 
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Pretty Woman (iv 

December 14-16 (6.15 ^8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Gary Marshall. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Richard Gere, Julia Roberts, Ralph Bellamy. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 120 mins. 

Vivian is not a happy hooker. She looks the 
part, with her blonde wig, sky-high mini, 
and multi-coloured condoms stuffed down 
her thigh-boots, but unlike her feisty friend 
Kit (San Giacomo), she retains a core of vul¬ 
nerability. So does workaholic Edward, 
even though he's a multi-millionaire take- 
'em-and-break-'em tycoon. In L.A. for the 
week, he hires Vivian to act as a beautiful, 
disarming escort while he dines the opposi¬ 
tion, grooming and schooling her in the 
process. Before you know it, she's discover¬ 
ing a sense of self-worth while he's taking 
shoes and socks (and time) off to stroll in 
the park and overhaul his ethics. This is 
predictable Pygmalion stuff, but with plenty 
of laughs along the way. Gere is not 
renowned for his comic skills, but here he's 
more than a smoochy foil to Robert's kooky 
Vivian. Retch-making moments are thank¬ 
fully kept to a minimum and the sex scenes 
sweetly restrained. . . .— Suzi Fey/Time Out. 


VIDEO PREVIEW 

Out 

November 29 (7.00 p.m.) 

Directors: Mike Kalemkerian, Gary Liszewski. U.K., 1990. 
Produced by: Education on Screen. 

Out is about young people who run away 
from home. Jenny, physically abused and a 
virtual prisoner in her own home for most 
of her life, meets Clarissa, streetwise and 
self-reliant. Roseanne leaves the security of 
a middle-class upbringing for the streets of 
Birmingham. She teams up with Shabhir 
who is on the run from an arranged mar¬ 
riage. Sal 'n Et are survivors. Survivors in a 
sub-cultural world of squats and squalor, 
petty crime, prostitution and drugs. 

Out is based on the stories of real people 
and Education On Screen is indebted to the 
staff and residents of St. Basils Centre, 
Birmingham for their help and encourage¬ 
ment in the making of this video. 

Education on Screen is an independent 
company whose aim is to provide opportu¬ 
nities for young people to participate in the 
process and production of high quality 
video drama. 
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TRIANGLE SEASON 


The Best of the ’80s 

Part Five 


In this final selection in the series, Peter Walsh, the Triangle's Cinema Programmer, chooses 
ten favourite titles from the last decade. We'd like to thank all the contributors for playing 
the game and providing a very enjoyable season. 


Bad Timing ( 18 ) 

Novembers (8.30p.m.) 

Director: Nicolas Roeg. U.K., 1980. 

Starring: Art Garfunkel, Theresa Russell Harvey Keitel 
Denholm Ellion. 

Colour. Technovision. 123 mins. 

I was once taken to task for describing Nicolas 
Roeg as Britain's greatest living film-maker. But I 
remain unrepentant about the claim, despite the 
evidence of a certain falling off in creative powers 
in the director's recent work, especially The 
Witches. Roeg still managed to make two great 
films in the 80s {Bad Timing and Eureka), which 
was no mean achievement for a director whose 


career has been fraught with difficulties. The 
treatment accorded Bad Timing and Eureka 
seemed par for the course, with both films being 
virtually disowned by their distributors and 
denied a proper release. As Roeg commented in a 
1985 interview, "I woke up one day and thought 
of Bad Timing, which sounded exactly like the 
right title . . . for my career." 

At the centre of this striking film is the story of 
a failed romance between two expatriate Ameri¬ 
cans whose paths cross in Vienna. Dr. Alex Lin¬ 
den (Art Garfunkel, prompting memories of Car¬ 
nal Knowledge) is a research psychoanalyst at the 
university, and Milena (Theresa Russell) is the 
young wife of a middle-aged Czech army officer 
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(Denholm Elliott). They meet at a party, where 
the deliberately provocative Milena taunts and 
propositions Alex. At first he resists her advances, 
but before long the two strangers embark on a 
passionate affair that almost ends in tragedy. 

"It's the same old story," sings Billie Holiday 
over the end credits, but after two hours of the 
Roeg treatment at its most complex, the 'old 
story' of love and jealousy emerges as anything 
but familiar. Yet it should be said that the film's 
non-chronological structure, audacious cross-cut¬ 
ting and countless references are controlled with 
razor-sharp precision by Roeg and always enrich 
as well as complicate our perception of his 
themes and characters. At its simplest, this is a 
study of two mismatched lovers. Alex is the sup¬ 
posedly logical scientist who seeks order and per¬ 
fection in his relationship with the spontaneous, 
unpredictable Milena. His increasing jealousy is 
matched by her belief that his only interest in her 
is sexual. These misunderstandings lead to Mile¬ 
na being critically ill in hospital and Alex under 
investigation as a rapist. 

The film's disillusioned view of human rela¬ 
tionships, its constant focus on what separates its 
characters, makes for interesting comparisons 
with Bernardo Bertolucci's Last Tango in Paris. 
Both films open with references to painters 
(Francis Bacon in Last Tango, Gustav Klimt in 
Bad Timing), and both go on to detail the ulti¬ 
mately destructive nature of a sexual affair. 
Unlike Bertolucci, though, Roeg doesn't indulge 
his male protagonist and extends far more sym¬ 
pathy to the female. He also adopts a typically 
wry attitude towards psychoanalysis by including 
Freud with the likes of Stalin and J. Edgar 
Hoover in a gallery of famous spies/voyeurs. Bad 
Timing is enlivened throughout by the director's 
characteristically fascinating array of references, 
associations and insights.— Peter Walsh 

The Big Chill (i5) 

November 15 (6.15 &8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Lawrence Kasdan. V.S.A., 1983. 

Starring: Tom Berenger, Glenn Close, Jeff Goldblum, 

William Hurt, Kevin Kline. 

Colour. 105 mins. 

We must be thankful that Lawrence Kasdan took 
time out from updating old genre material into 
modern blockbusters (he worked on the Star 
Wars and Indiana Jones pictures) to write and 
direct this intelligent, perceptive and very funny 
ensemble piece about a group of friends from the 



The Big Chill 


60s who are briefly, though most memorably, 
reunited in the 80s. The occasion is the death of a 
drop-out in his thirties, whose friends assemble 
for the funeral and spend the weekend at the 
home of Harold (Kevin Kline) and Sarah (Glenn 
Close). Mostly fellow students at the University 
of Michigan during the idealistic 6’Os, they have 
gone their separate ways in the pragmatic 80s. 
Sam (Tom Berenger), a former radical, is now the 
star of a silly T.V. private-eye series; Meg (Mary 
Kay Place) is a commercial attorney who has 
abandoned her social work; Michael (Jeff Gold¬ 
blum) is a journalist working for People magazine; 
Karen (Jobeth Williams) is a would-be writer 
with the security of a comfortable marriage; and 
Nick (William Hurt), a former psychiatrist, is now 
a dope dealer. 

On paper, the characters may seem mere 
stereotypes, but Kasdan and his marvellous cast 
breathe authentic life into each part. In addition 
to the superb ensemble acting. The Big Chill also 
benefits from a script that's neither sentimental 
nor cynical in its attitude to the 60s. Kasdan's 
approach is low-key and humanistic, and he 
endorses the liberal values of his sympathetic 
characters without denying the contradictions 
and compromises that most of them have 
embraced. The film is wonderfully funny in its 
account of the rituals of eating, courtship and 
conversation indulged by a group of good friends 
who wish their party could go on forever. More 
agreeable company could not be found in Ameri¬ 
can cinema of the '80s.— Peter Walsh. 
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Cutter's Way (is) 

November 17 d 18 (5.15 p.m.) 

Director: Ivan Passer. US.A., 1981. 

Starring: Jeff Bridges, Hohn Heard, Lisa Eichhom. 

Colour. 109 mins. 

Cutter's Way represents one of those rare 
instances in the unpredictable world of film-mak¬ 
ing where all the elements were somehow suc¬ 
cessfully combined to produce a great movie. It 
started with the advantage of good source mate¬ 
rial in the form of Newton Thornburg's post-Viet¬ 
nam novel. Cutter and Bone, which was intelli¬ 
gently and imaginatively adapted by Jeffrey Alan 
Fiskin. Fiskin must also take some credit for sell¬ 
ing the project to a reluctant Hollywood studio, 
and was even instrumental in hiring director 
Ivan Passer and persuading Jeff Bridges to pro¬ 
vide some star power. From this point everything 
seems to have fallen miraculously into place, 
with everyone concerned being inspired to pro¬ 
duce their best work. In my opinion, their efforts 


resulted in one of the masterpieces of 80s Ameri¬ 
can cinema. 

It opens in the style of a film noir, as Richard 
Bone (Bridges) discovers the body of a teenage 
girl in a dark, rain-soaked alleyway during the 
middle of the night. Although barely glimpsing 
the figure who dumped the body. Bone tentative¬ 
ly fingers the culprit as J.J. Cord, a multi-million¬ 
aire oil tycoon whom he spots the following day 
in a Santa Barbara parade. Despite Bone's uncer¬ 
tainty about the identification, his friend Alex 
Cutter (John Heard) is immediately convinced of 
Cord's guilt and becomes obsessed with exposing 
him as the killer. A veteran of Vietnam who 
emerged horribly mutilated with the loss of an 
arm, a leg and an eye, the embittered, paranoid 
Cutter seizes on the crime as a means of hound¬ 
ing the fat cats who got rich while others fought 
their dirty war. "It's not their ass on the line, 
ever," he tells Bone, "it's always yours or ours." 

There are shades of the conspiracy thriller in 
the film's depiction of Cutter and his reluctant 
crew taking on the faceless might of the Cord 
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Corporation. Perhaps more significant, though, 
are the references to Captain Ahab and Moby 
Dick, since we can never be sure if Cutter's pur¬ 
suit of his prey is justified or just a personal 
obsession. The film remains ambivalent on this 
point, just as it refuses (unlike the novel) to fill 
in the background to the complex relationship 
between Cutter, Bone and Mo, the woman who 
loves Cutter and is loved by Bone. But this sense 
of ambiguity proves to be the film's trump card 
and is played to devastating effect in the treat¬ 
ment of Mo's death. The long-suffering, alcoholic 
Mo (an astonishing performance by Lisa Eich- 
horn) succumbs to Bone's charms, only to feel 
betrayed and despondent when he breaks his 
promise by leaving her after their night of love- 
making. We never know if Mo's subsequent 
death is an accident, a suicide or a murder per¬ 
petuated by Cord. Yet the emotional impact of 
the sequence is quite extraordinary and helps 
prepare the way for Cutter's final assault on 
Cord's mansion. 

The trio of characters at the centre of Cutter's 
Way are amongst the finest portraits of disillu¬ 
sioned American outcasts ever captured in the 
movies. A brilliant creation. Cutter unleashes his 
rage in every direction before focusing on Cord 
as the embodiment of evil. Bone is an ageing 
"golden boy" who fears commitment, even 
where his close friends are concerned. And 
caught, tragically, between the two men is Mo, a 
refugee from the 60s counter-culture who still 
harbours a few dreams as she drinks herself into 
oblivion. Beautifully played by the three leads, 
these all too human misfits are viewed sympa¬ 
thetically rather than indulgently in Passer's 
haunting movie, which also boasts superb cine¬ 
matography by Jordan Cronenweth and a lovely 
score by Jack Nitzsche. To paraphrase Cutter, 
great art deserves a great audience, and this is 
brilliant, goddamn brilliant.— Peter Walsh. 

Dead Ringers (18) 

November 7-11 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: David Cronenberg. Canada, 1988. 

Starring: Jeremy Irons, Genevieve Bujold. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 115 mins. 

With Dead Ringers, Canadian director David Cro¬ 
nenberg moved well beyond the limitations of 
the gory shock effects of his earlier horror 
movies to produce his most personal and impres¬ 
sive work to date. In terms of content, the mate- 



D E AD Ringers 

rial is, if anything, even more repellent than one 
has come to expect from this film-maker. Yet the 
treatment is so controlled and effective that the 
film's disturbing power cannot be denied. 

It's a sombre, nightmarish exploration of a 
perverse and ultimately destructive relationship 
between identical twins (both played, thanks to 
some ingenious trick photography, by Jeremy 
Irons). Elliot and Bev are successful gynaecolo¬ 
gists who share a profitable practice in Toronto. 
At first they come across as quite distinctive per¬ 
sonalities, with the smooth-talking Elliot manag¬ 
ing the business and flirting with the patients 
while the more introverted Bev concentrates on 
the research that has made both their reputa¬ 
tions. As the film develops, though, the close ties 
between the brothers become more apparent 
until, at the close, their sense of mutual depen¬ 
dence assumes bizarre, even tragic, dimensions. 

The terrible predicament of the twins in Dead 
Ringers represents a deliberately extreme (and 
fictional) case. Like the protagonists of earlier 
Cronenberg movies, Elliot and Bev's obsession 
with the peculiarities of the human body leads 
inexorably to their own destruction. Inseparable 
since childhood, they seem incapable of relating 
to the outside world except through their profes¬ 
sional expertise, which itself develops into a form 
of alienation or disorder. Significantly, their sex¬ 
ual relationships derive from their jobs as doctors 
who manipulate women's bodies. They even use 
their status as identical twins to share a woman 
who is at first unaware that she is involved with 
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two men. 

The woman in question is Claire Niveau 
(Genevieve Bujold), who is a rather special 
patient because her uterus has three chambers (a 
biological anomaly invented by Cronenberg, inci¬ 
dentally). When Bev falls in love with Claire and 
doesn't want to share her, the bond between the 
twins is threatened but not broken. Torn between 
his love for Claire and his fear of separation from 
Elliot, Bev becomes psychologically disturbed and 
resorts to drug abuse. In attempting to cure his 
brother by "getting into synch" with his drugged 
state, Elliot also becomes hooked and the two 
drift into madness. 

By replacing his usual shock tactics with a 
more imaginative, dream-like style, Cronenberg 
succeeds in capturing some of the poetic qualities 
that distinguish the best horror movies. There 
were hints of such a development in The Fly, 
which managed to generate considerable pathos 
for its mutating scientist despite the mere sound 
and fury of the special effects. There are fewer 
special effects in Dead Ringers, but they are, as it 
were, doubly effective. In particular, they allow 
Jeremy Irons's subtle performances to coexist and 
overlap on the screen in such a convincing man¬ 
ner that one is transfixed by Cronenberg's vision, 
however perverse and disturbing it may be. If, 
like me, you are not a particular fan of either 
Cronenberg's earlier work or the modern horror 
film in general. I'd still recommend that you see 
Dead Ringers .—Peter Walsh. 


Garde d vue 
(The Inquisitor) (I 5 ) 

November 22 (7.00 p.m.) 

Director: Claude Miller. France, 1981. 

Starring: Lino Ventura, Michel Serrault, Romy Schneider, 

Guy Marchand. 

Colour. Subtitled. 90 mins. 

For British audiences at least, French cinema in 
the 80s meant prestigious literary adaptations 
{Jean de Florette, Manon des sources), Gerard Depar¬ 
dieu (choose your own titles), flashy pictures by 
Luc Besson {Subway) and Jean-Jacques Beineix 
{Betty Blue), and enough evidence to prove that 
there was still some cinematic life left in the big 
names of the old Nouvelle Vague (Chabrol, 
Godard, Malle and Rohmer all having produced 
interesting work during the decade). Among 
those whose films have been seriously neglected 
in this country, the most significant in my opin¬ 
ion is Claude Miller. He emerged as a major new 
talent in the mid-70s with his brilliant debut. 
The Best Way to Walk, and has continued to turn 
out excellent films that find critical and popular 
success in France but are consistently, and inex¬ 
plicably, undervalued in this country. 

Like his 70s films {The Best Way to Walk, This 
Sweet Sickness), Miller's work in the 80s continued 
to explore the related themes of childhood or 
adolescent experiences {L'Effrontee/An Impudent 
Girl, La petite voleuse/The Little Thief) and adult 
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obsessions whose roots lie buried in the past 
{Garde a vue/The Inquisitor, Mortelle 
randonnee/Deadly Run). The youth movie and the 
psychological thriller provide the generic formats, 
and Miller's growing technical command makes 
each film a joy to behold. Garde d vue is the most 
intriguing and perfectly structured of his films to 
date, thus making it my choice as one of the 'Best 
of the 80s'. Based on an English mystery novel 
by John Wainwright—or, more precisely, a Serie 
Noir translation of the same—it concerns the 
interrogation of a small-town lawyer who is sus¬ 
pected of having raped and killed two young 
girls. The action is confined almost exclusively to 
the police station where the grilling of the lawyer 
is conducted by two officers during the course of 
a long and rainy New Year's Eve. 

This situation lends itself to the kind of dra¬ 
matic confrontation favoured by Miller and at 
first takes the form of a battle of wills between 
Lino Ventura's methodical, fair-minded cop and 
Michel Serrault's quick-witted lawyer. It's a fasci¬ 
nating contest, but the real concern of the film is 
not so much the process of the investigation as 
the much more complex web of hidden feelings 
and misunderstandings that lie beyond the reach 
of police procedures. 

With characteristic subtlety. Miller steers the 
film away from the reactionary tendencies of the 
police thriller. The investigation doesn't lead to 
the expected conclusion of a solution to the mys¬ 
tery of the crimes and the punishment of the cul¬ 
prit. Such issues are deliberately complicated and 
obscured as the film develops into an increasingly 
dark study of the shortcomings in the lives of the 
central characters. Thus, when the lawyer is 
forced to change his original statement and is 
placed under preventive detention, he begins to 
reveal the story of his failed marriage. We also 
hear his wife's account of the same, in which she 
talks of her husband's "idees fixes" and, crucially, 
recalls an episode from the past when she wit¬ 
nessed what she considered to be the man's 
unhealthy sexual interest in his young niece. 
With the final twist in the plot calling into ques¬ 
tion each character's version of events. Miller 
leaves us to ponder a whole series of conflicting 
motives and interpretations. He closes this beguil¬ 
ing, brilliantly staged film on a tragic note as Ven¬ 
tura's devastated cop realises that, like everyone 
else, he has completely misread the situation. 

"Everyone is wrong about everyone," Miller 
said when explaining the fate of the characters in 
his compelling screen version of Patricia High- 
smith's This Sweet Sickness. The comment seems 


even more apt as a description of what is hap¬ 
pening in Garde a vue, where carefully fostered 
ambiguities point to the difficulties of discovering 
the truth about the characters or the significance 
of events. Not that there is anything pretentious 
or arty about Miller's film. It is essentially a very 
superior policier in which the simplicities of the 
whodunit are displaced by far more intriguing 
questions about the vagaries of the human 
heart.— Peter Walsh. 

Love Streams (i 5 ) 

November 24 t9-25 (3.00 p.m.) 

Director: John Cassavetes. U.S.A., 1984. 

Starring: Gena Rowlands, John Cassavetes, Diahnne Abbott. 
Colour. 141 mins. 

To most cinema audiences, the late John Cas¬ 
savetes will probably be familiar as a movie star 
{Rosemary's Baby, The Dirty Dozen, The Fury) rather 
than an influential writer-director for the theatre 
and cinema. Yet he made a very big impact in the 
60s with the ground-breaking Shadows, which 
was claimed by the independent film movement 
of the time as an example of a New American 
Cinema. Much of Cassavetes's subsequent film- 
making developed out of his theatre projects and 
explored a variety of social and emotional prob¬ 
lems (the family, divorce, insanity) with a great 
sense of authenticity. The sometimes rough, cine¬ 
ma verite look and improvisational feel of the 
films did limit their appeal (people tend to love or 
loath the director's films), although A Woman 
Under the Influence was a notable commercial suc¬ 
cess in America. In his later work, however, Cas¬ 
savetes paid much more attention to the form 
and structure of his films, proving beyond doubt 
that he was never the naive realist some critics 
had dubbed him. 

The last of Cassavetes's 'personal' film projects. 
Love Streams is a characteristically quirky and 
cherishable work. Based on a play by Ted Allen 
(and developed in close collaboration with the 
author), it examines the proposition that "love is 
a stream, it's continuous, it doesn't stop." The 
first half is taken up with the seemingly uncon¬ 
nected lives of a Los Angeles writer (Cassavetes) 
who cruises bars and clubs as he researches a 
book on night-life, and an unstable woman 
(Gena Rowlands) who loses custody of her young 
daughter in a divorce case. The writer, it tran¬ 
spires, is also divorced and has a young son who 
is dumped on him for twenty-four hours by his 
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Love Streams 


ex-wife. The two stories converge when it's 
revealed that the Cassavetes and Rowlands char¬ 
acters are in fact brother and sister. 

Interviewed at the time of the film's release, 
Cassavetes clearly saw it as a confirmation of the 
need for real family ties: "The screw-up comes 
from the loss of family, from not taking the good 
and irritating parts of family and putting them 
together. It's a universal subject, something that 
everyone goes through, the parents' discovery 
and the discovery of parents." Interestingly, 
though, the point is made far less equivocally in 
the film itself, which casts an amused, sympa¬ 
thetic gaze at its characters' alternately clumsy 
and graceful moves towards the warmth of 
human contact.— Peter Walsh. 


Monsieur Hire (15) 

November 22 (9.00 p.m.) 

Director: Patrice Leconte. France, 1989. 

Starring: Michel Blanc, Sandrine Bonnaire, Andre Wilms. 

Colour. Panavision. Subtitled. 80 mins. 

Patrice Leconte's marvellous film is an imagina¬ 
tive and stylish adaptation of a 1933 novel by 
Georges Simenon. The book, which was filmed as 
Panique by Julien Duvivier in 1946, tells of a 
lonely, misanthropic tailor who is framed for 
murder by a pair of ruthless lovers and hounded 
to his death by a mob of angry neighbours. In 
Leconte's film, however, the period setting and 
social detail have largely been jettisoned to make 
way for a more abstract and timeless portrait of a 
misfit character who is destroyed by an impossi¬ 
ble love. 

A young girl is murdered and suspicion falls on 
Monsieur Hire (Michel Blanc), a solitary figure 
who lives in a drab flat and spends much of his 
spare time spying on Alice (Sandrine Bonnaire), 
an attractive young woman who lives across the 
courtyard. Although this combination of murder 
and spying inevitably recalls Hitchcock's Rear 
Window, Leconte's treatment of voyeurism is 
much closer to Krzysztof Kieslowski's approach 
in his remarkable Short Film About Love, which 
suggested that its protagonist's act of watching 
was indeed a form of love. The same is true of 
Leconte's film, in which Hire's spying sessions are 
accompanied by romantic music that is sugges¬ 
tive of something more than vicarious pleasure. 
From this perspective, Alice becomes the object 
of Hire's romantic fantasy, part of his dream of 
escape from his depressed surroundings and 
despised neighbours. 

The film concentrates on M. Hire's fascination 
with Alice rather than the murder enquiry, 
which is important only for what it reveals—or, 
even more significantly, conceals—about the 
motivations of the central characters. Very much 
at the centre of this tale of a strange, obsessive 
love stifled by cruel reality is the enigmatic M. 
Hire, who is both a pathetic victim and a sinister 
figure who inspires fear and loathing in those 
who suspect the worst about him. There is a 
wonderful cinematic moment when Alice first 
discovers his interest in her, as she recoils in hor¬ 
ror at the sight of his ghostly, Nosferatu-like fea¬ 
tures as illuminated by a flash of lightning during 
a thunderstorm. This highly stylised, poetic 
approach is employed to great effect throughout 
the film and serves to emphasise the ambiguous 
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nature of the relationship which develops 
between M. Hire and Alice. 

Essentially another tale of amour fou contained 
within a murder mystery, Leconte's film is never¬ 
theless distinguished in just about every depart¬ 
ment. So distinguished, in fact, that it proved to 
be one of the most pleasant surprises of French 
cinema in the 80s. That it failed to be rewarded 
with major prizes either at the Cannes Film Festi¬ 
val or in the annual Cesar awards seems to me 
almost as mysterious as M. Hire's more eccentric 
behaviour.— Peter Walsh. 

Raging Bull (I8) 

December 1 &2 (3.00p.m.) 

Director: Martin Scorsese. U.S.A., 1980. 

Starring: Robert De Niro, Cathy Moriarty, Joe Pesci. 

Part in colour. 129 mins. 

Martin Scorsese's extraordinary Raging Bull is 
based on the life and career of former mid¬ 
dleweight boxing champion Jake La Motta. Nick¬ 
named the 'Bronx Bull', the ferocious fighter bat¬ 
tered his way through family, friends and foe in 
the 40s, suffered a series of bruising humiliations 
in the 50s, and ended up as a celebrity entertain¬ 


er in the 60s. The extremes of La Motta's violent 
story didn't exactly make for a conventional 
movie biography or boxing picture, and director 
Martin Scorsese used the material to explore the 
very frightening limits of destructive, sado¬ 
masochistic aggression. It's a work of enormous 
courage in which, as one critic said, "the lan¬ 
guage of violence and the violence of language 
become the binding elements." 

For the purposes of his film, Scorsese said he 
saw La Motta "working on a primitive, almost 
animal level. And therefore he must think in a 
different way, he must be aware of certain things 
spiritually that we aren't because our minds are 
too cluttered with intellectual ideas. And because 
he's on that animalistic level, he may be closer to 
pure spirit." As the critic Richard Combs noted, 
"The animal is evident in the caged images of La 
Motta's cramped tenements, in a netting- 
enclosed swimming pool, and in the prison 'hole' 
where he winds up at the nadir of his fortunes. 
The spirit is only evident in its absence, in Scors¬ 
ese's rigorously realistic black and white images, 
which refuse to pollute the concrete with the 
spiritual (or vice versa)." 

Robert De Niro's performance as La Motta is 
physically and emotionally overwhelming. He 
deserved his Best Actor Oscar as reward. Thelma 
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Raging Bull 

Schoonmaker also won for her editing on a film 
which had more important priorities than the 
niceties of narrative exposition. Overall, the 
energy and commitment required to make this 
gruelling and tremendously powerful work can 
hardly be imagined. In a recent interview book, 
Scorsese described the whole experience as 
"kamikaze film-making," so we have no right to 
ask for a return engagement.— Peter Walsh. 

Trouble in Mind (I5) 

December 13 (6.15 &8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1985. 

Starring: Kris Kristofferson, Keith Carradine, Lori Singer, 
Genevieve Bujold. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 112 mins. 

Of the handful of American directors who 
emerged from the Robert Altman school of film- 
making in the 70s, Alan Rudolph has proved the 
most interesting and prolific. While his mentor 
left Hollywood to develop his experiments in the¬ 
atre and independent film, Rudolph continued to 
operate on the fringes of the mainstream indus¬ 
try. He has in fact made both commercial and 
independent films, but his most successful works 
tend to be those in which he manages to com¬ 
bine his personal concerns —central to which are 
the themes of romance and the games people 
play in the name of love—with the demands and 
opportunities of genre film-making. Trouble in 
Mind is perhaps the best example to date of his 


success in this direction. 

Set in the imaginary, vaguely futuristic Rain 
City (actually Seattle), the movie stars Kris 
Kristofferson as Hawk, an ex-cop, ex-hero and 
now ex-con who returns home with the hope of 
sorting out his life. Also arriving in the city is 
Coop (Keith Carradine), who has moved from 
the country with his wife Georgia (Lori Singer) 
and their baby son. As in many Rudolph films, 
the characters' paths cross at a central location. 
Here it is Wanda's Cafe, where beat poets rub 
shoulders with soldiers and criminals. Coop gets 
sucked into a world of crime and drifts away 
from Georgia and the baby. Hawk has come to 
stay with his old flame, Wanda (Genevieve 
Bujold), but she is wary of renewing the relation¬ 
ship. Hawk then finds himself drawn to the 
young mother and her baby, who represent for 
him the possibility of a settled life. But the dream 
is threatened by a confrontation with Rain City's 
criminal bosses. 

Part love story, part comic crime thriller. Trou¬ 
ble in Mind is an amazingly rich and satisfying 
mixture of cinematic elements both old and new. 
What sets it apart, and binds the various strands 
into a successful whole, is the consistency of 
mood created by Rudolph and his collaborators. 
As in his other films, music and song are key ele¬ 
ments. Mark Isham's brilliant original score was 
partly improvised directly to the pictures, and it 
fits the movie perfectly. Likewise the songs (per¬ 
formed by Marianne Faithfull), which are just as 
important as the dialogue in terms of expressing 
the film's themes. Then there are the wonderful 
performances, with Kristofferson and Bujold both 
outstanding in roles that refer back to classic Hol¬ 
lywood types but never become mere stereo¬ 
types. For movie buffs and followers of camp. 


Trouble in Mind 
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there is the late Divine (out of drag and playing 
relatively straight) in the Sydney Greenstreet role 
of the eccentric criminal with cultural preten¬ 
sions. Add visuals that are distinguished even by 
Rudolph's high standards and Trouble in Mind 
emerges as a sublime cinematic exper¬ 
ience.— Peter Walsh. 

Withnail and I (i5) 

December 6 (6.15 &8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Bruce Robinson. U.K., 1986. 

Starring: Paul McCann, Richard E. Grant, Richard Griffiths. 
Colour. 104 mins. 

Withnail and 1 proved to be one of the most unex¬ 
pected delights of British cinema in the 80s. 


When released here nearly two years after its 
completion, it seemed to come from nowhere. 
Writer-director Bruce Robinson did have an earli¬ 
er credit as the scriptwriter of The Killing Fields, 
but that didn't help to place Withnail, which hap¬ 
pily lacked all the pretensions and pomposity of 
that overblown Roland Joffe/David Puttnam epic. 
Also, Robinson's semi-autobiographical comedy 
was set in the 60s, a decade which had come to 
be regarded with disdain in the conservative 80s. 

Withnail (Richard E. Grant) and his friend 
(Paul McGann) are two aspiring young actors 
who share some very squalid accommodation in 
Camden Town. Most of the action of the film's 
first half is set in the awful flat, where our 
scruffy, penniless anti-heroes exist on a diet of 
cigarettes and booze. Deciding that they need a 
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break from this shambolic existence, the boys 
embark on a disastrous trip to the country, only 
having to return to face an uncertain future. 

So much for the plot, but the strengths of 
Robinson's film are to be found in the quality of 
the dialogue and the performances. The character 
of Withnail is a particularly inspired creation. In a 
beautifully written and acted part, Withnail's 
scathing attitudes and acid tongue provide some 
of the film's funniest lines. His friend is a quieter 
but no less desperate soul who becomes the vic¬ 
tim of Withnail's scheming ways at the climax of 
the film's catalogue of disasters. Robinson is espe¬ 
cially good at capturing his protagonists' sense of 
paranoia by placing them in absurd situations 
where their worst fears seem about to be real¬ 
ized. For example, T' feels threatened by homo¬ 
sexuality and gender confusion, evidence of 
which he finds wherever he goes. Similarly, the 
vaguely aristocratic Withnail seems to believe 
that the theatre world owes him a living, and 
that some conspiracy is denying his talents their 
proper outlet. 

One of the strengths of Robinson's film is that 
it never strains to make big statements but never¬ 
theless manages to provide a devastatingly funny 
portrait of a lifestyle that will be familiar to 
many. Although exaggerated for comic effect, its 
picture of Britain in the late 60s seems both 
unflattering and truthful. One recalls the econo¬ 
my of a pointed scene in a cafe, where the decid¬ 
edly Linglamorous clientele tuck into greasy 
sandwiches and read about absurd sex scandals 
in the tabloid press. There's also the dismal coun¬ 
try pub frequented by Withnail and his friend, 
and the sedate little tea shop where the boys 
cause a scene when they retire there after an 
afternoon drinking spree. 

All these observations are unobtrusively con¬ 
tained within the film's tight focus on the central 
characters as embodied by Grant and McGann, 
who take full advantage of Robinson's sparkling 
dialogue. Withnail and 1, finally, is a writer's film 
in the best sense. Unfortunately, Robinson failed 
to achieve a similar degree of dramatic control in 
his second film as writer and director. How to Get 
Ahead in Advertising, an attack on Thatcherite val¬ 
ues that quickly degenerated into a diatribe. 
Curiously, the same fate befell Hanif Kureishi's 
follow-up to My Beautiful Laundrette, Sammy and 
Rosie Get Laid. The lesson for British producers is 
that they should have the courage to reject or 
demand rewrites of weak scripts rather than rush 
them into production .—Peter Walsh. 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for performance times. 

Gremlins 2: The New 
Batch (12) 

November 2-4 

Director: JO 0 Dantm. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Zach Galligan, Phoaba Catas, John G/over. 
Colour. Dolby starao. 106 mins. 

In director Joe Dante’s amusing sequel, cute mogwai 
Gizmo (complete with black armband following the 
death of its owner) is captured and taken to the 
“Spice of Life” genetics laboratory run by the strange 
Dr. Catheter (Christopher Lee) and located in the 
Clamp Trade Centre. Before long, however. Gizmo is 
drenched in water, the inevitable happens, and the 
place is soon swarming with malevolent gremlins. 

Whereas the original Gremlins presented a dark, 
gleefully chaotic vision of small-town America, the new 
film is more playful and cartoony in style. Dante and 
screenwriter Charles Haas have subtly altered the 
original conception. The gremlins now want to become 
part of society, as demonstrated in a wonderful 
sequence in which Brain—the ‘spokesgremlin’, a gen¬ 
uinely memorable creation—leads a rendition of “New 
York, New York”. In fact, most of the creatures’ aggres¬ 
sion is directed against the film’s setting, the Clamp 
Trade Centre, a ghastly high-tech skyscraper of silver 
and glass and symbol of the juggernaut of capitalism. 

Like Dante’s previous film. The 'burbs, Gremlins 
2 is crammed with jokey movie references and paro¬ 
dies of everything from / Am a Camera and 
Marathon Man to Batman. The director’s regard for 
plot structure is more casual than ever here, but the 
constant barrage of gags, most of them very funny 
indeed, should be enough to wear down most peo¬ 
ple’s resistance.—Rob Pritchard. 

Dead Ringers (W) 

November 7-11 

See under ‘Best of the 80s’ season for notes. 

The Krays (W) 

November 14-18 

See under ‘Main Films’ for notes. 
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Last Tango in Paris (I8) 

November 21-24 


Diractor: Barnardo Bartolucci. Italy/Franca, 1972. 
Starring: Marlon Brando, Maria Schnaidar, 

Jaan-Piarra Laaud. 

Colour. Part subtitlad. 129 mins. 

When it first appeared in 1972 (the world premiere 
was at the New York Film Festival), Bernardo 
Bertolucci’s Last Tango created a storm of controver¬ 
sy, with film critics and countless other media pundits 
either acclaiming it as a landmark film or denouncing 
it as a piece of pornography. Fortunately, the film is a 
sufficiently rich and complex work to have survived 
the hysteria that surrounded its initial reception. It can 
now be seen as a key statement of Bertolucci’s psy¬ 
chological and artistic concerns, containing a heady 
mixture of the contrdictions and oppositions that fuel 
his best work. 

Ironically for a film renowned for its explicit treat¬ 
ment of sexuality. Last Tango is more concerned with 
what separates its protagonists than the ties that 
bind. The central character, Paul (Marlon Brando), is 
a tormented American in Paris who begins to meet a 
modern young woman for anonymous sex in an 
empty apartment. As one critic noted, “the cunning 
revelation of the film is that anonymity breeds intima¬ 
cy, which is the bedfellow of contempt.” The entire 
film can be read as a brilliantly choreographed dance 
of death, with Brando’s soul-bearing performance 
giving emotional depth to Bertolucci’s study of human 
anguish and despair.—Peter Walsh 


Last Tango in Paris 




Betty Blue 


Betty Blue 
(37°2 ie matin) (18) 

November 29-December 1 

Diractor: Jaan-Jacquas Bainaix. Franca, 1906. 

Starring: Baatrica Dalla, Jaan-Huguas Anglada. 

Colour. Subtitlad. 120 mins. 

A dazzling tale of amour fou, Betty Blue is about an 
easy-going would-be writer who is swept away by an 
impulsive beauty. She thinks he’s a genius and deter¬ 
mines that the world should know about it; but the 
frustration of this hope, along with her failure to have 
a child, topples her reason and prepares the way for 
a tragic finale. 

This is Jean-Jacques Beineix’s best film to date, 
far outstripping the achievements of Diva and The 
Moon in the Gutter. Here, for the first time, the talent¬ 
ed French director manages to harness his bravura 
style to a strong emotional subject and solid charac¬ 
terisations. The humour and outlandish set- pieces 
are a delight, but there is also a greater depth of feel¬ 
ing and sense of control in this funny, sad, erotic and 
technically brilliant film. 

Total Recall (18) 

December 5-9 

Diractor: Paul Varhoavan. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Arnold Schwarxanaggar, Rachal Ticotin, 
Sharon Stone. 

Colour. Dolby starao. 110 mins. 

This is much more than just Anrnold Schwarzeneg¬ 
ger’s best movie; it is breath-taking entertainment 
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Total Recall 


and radical film fantasy. Director Paul Verhoeven pic¬ 
tures a lean, mean future controlled by conglomer¬ 
ates via a hands-on designer technology. Arnie is 
Doug Quaid, a working stiff who dreams of living on 
Mars. What quicker, cheaper, safer way of making 
his dreams come true than purchasing memory 
implants: a two-week trip to Mars, first class, with a 
personal ego-trip as an optional extra? But some¬ 
thing goes wrong (or does it?). Quaid has already 
been to Mars (or has he?), and his memories have 
been erased once (hence those dreams?). Now 
They want him dead. This is a movie on permanent 
scramble. Inevitably there are contrivances, but Ver- 
hoeven’s gusto, ingenuity and guts know no bounds 
... especially the guts.— Tom Charity/Tme Out. 



THE SACKS OF POTATOES 


Friendly atmosphere 
Choice of traditional hand-pulled beers 
Wide selection of delicious food - 
served lunchtimes and most evenings 
Sunday lunches 

OPEN ALL DAY 

Just around the corner from the Triangle 


Blade Runner ( 1 5) 

December 13-16 

Director: Ridloy Scott. U.S.A., 1962 

Starring: Harriaon Ford, Rutger Hauer, Sean Young. 

Colour. Panavieion. Dolby stereo. 117 mins. 

A new print of Ridley Scott’s cult science fiction 
movie, which was inspired by Philip K. Dick’s novel 
Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep? Filmed on a 
spectacular scale as a futuristic film noir, the simpli¬ 
fied narrative has troubleshooter Rick Deckard (Har¬ 
rison Ford) tracking down semi-humanized robot 
replicants in the year 2019. The amazing sets and 
visual effects combine images of the familiar and the 
unfamiliar to present a persuasive picture of a 
squalid, urban, technology-dominated future. Ford is 
excellent as the traditional cop, and his difficulty in 
recognising and dealing with his prey is made all the 
more fascinating by outstanding performances by 
the supporting cast. The sleekly enigmatic Sean 
Young, the lithely doll-like Daryl Hannah, and even 
the sinuous charmer played by Joanna Cassidy, rep¬ 
resent nice, deadly puzzles for our hero, while Rut¬ 
ger Hauer virtually steals the film with his curiously 
moving presence as a renegade Ayrian replicant 
who’s fighting blindly for more time to appeal against 
his DOA destiny. 



NEW RECORDS/INDIES/OBSCURITIES/RARITIES/ 
IMPORTS FROM ALL AROUND THE WORLD/CHEAP 
SECONDHAND/60’S, 70’S, 80’S/MAIL ORDER 
SERVICES/FANZINES ETC. 

GOOD PRICES PAID FOR RARE RECORDS 

189 Corporation Street, 
Birmingham B4 6RG 

Tel: (021) 233 2967 Fax: (021) 212 1402 


30 TRIANGI.E November/December 


"No One Is Perfect” 

But we are offering Fine Colour Print, with 
that extra finish. V/e know our customers 
appreciate that extra little 
difference. 

For more information 
contact us at: 

Belgrave Frost Limited, 

Cottage Leap, 

Rugby, Warks. 

Telephone: (0788) 570631 




“If only Gotham City had 


WE 

OPERATE 

A 

MAIL ORDER 
SERVICE 


a store like this!" 


•Imports/Deletions (0384) 
*Current/2nclHand omatn 
•CulVPopular ■ 
all on album, CD. Cassette. 
1,000‘s to choose from inc. 
Video & CDV's. 


DERANN TRAX 99 High St 
Dudley West Mids DY11QP 
Open 9am -6pm Mon to Fri, 9am - 5* 




THE FILM BUFFS PARADISE 


OUR VAST STOCKS COVER 
THE SILENTS THROUGH TO 
THE90’s FROM BRITAIN 
THE U.S.A AND EUROPE 

45 SUMMER ROW 

BIRMINGHAM 

B31JJ 

In the town centre, 
close to the Art 
Gallery, Town Hall 
and Central Library 

MON - SAT 
11.30am ■ 5.30pm 
021-236 9879 



RLMSTAR 

PORTRAITS 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
POSTCARDS 

AND ALL 

CINEMA 

MEMORABILIA 
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1 Thursday 

NIKITA (18) 3.00, 6.15 6- 8.30 p.m. 

2 Friday 

GRFMUNS 2 (12) 3.00 & 11.1 5 p.m. 
NIKITA r/8>6.15&8.30 p.m. 

3 Saturday 

GRFMUNS 2 (12) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
NIKITA (18) 6.15 fr 8.30 p.m. 

4 Sunday 

GRFMUNS 2 (12) 3.00 p.m. 

NIKITA (18) 6.1 5 & 8.30 p.m. 

5 Monday 

NIKITA (18) 3.00 b 8.30 p.m. 

MUSIC BOX (15) 6.\5 p.m. 

6 Tuesday 

NIKITA (18) 3.00 fr 8.30 p.m. 

MUSIC BOX (15) 6.\5 p.m. 

1 Wednesday 

Best of the 80s: DFAD RINGFRS (18) 
3.00 p.m. 

MUSIC BOX (15) 6.\5 p.m. 

NIKITA (18) 8.30 p.m. 

8 Thursday 

Best of the 80s: DFAD RINGFRS (18) 
3.00 p.m. 

NIKITA (18) 6.15 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: BAD TIl'llNG (18) 
8.30 p.m. 

9 Friday 

WHITF HUNTFR. BLACK HFART(PG) 
3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

NIKITA (18) 6.15 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: DFAD RINGERS (18) 
11.15 p.m. 


10 Saturday 

WHITE HUNTER, BLACK HEART (PG) 
3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

NIKITA (18) 6.15 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: DEAD RINGERS (18) 

11.15 p.m. 

11 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: DEAD RINGERS (18) 
3.00 p.m. 

NIKITA (18) 6.15 p.m. 

WHITE HUNTER. BLACK HEART (PG) 
8.30 p.m. 

12 Monday 

WHITE HUNTER. BLACK HEART (PG) 
3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

WHERE THE HEART IS (15) 6.1 5 p.m. 

13 Tuesday 

WHITE HUNTER. BLACK HEART (PG) 
3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

WHERE THE HEART IS (15) 6.15 p.m. 

14 Wednesday 

THE KRAYS (18) 5.00 p.m. 

WHERE THE HEART IS (15) 6.15 p.m. 
WHITE HUNTER. BLACK HEART (PG)^ 
8.30 p.m. 

15 Thursday 

THE KRAYS (18) 3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: THE BIG CHILL (15) 

6.1 5 &• 8.30 p.m. 

16 Friday 

THE KRAYS (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
THE REFLECTING SKIN (15) 7.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

17 Saturday 

THE KRA YS (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
Best of the 80s: CUTTER’S WAY (18) 

5.15 p.m. 


THE REFLECTING SKIN (15) 7.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

18 Sunday 

THE KRAYS (18) 3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: CUTl'ER’S WAY (18) 

5.15 p.m. 

THE REFLECTING SKIN (15) 7.00 b 
9.00 p.m. 

19 Monday 

PIERROT LE FOU (15) 3.00 b 7.00 p.m. 
THE REFLECTING SKIN (15) 5.\ 5 b 
9.00 p.m. 

20 Tuesday 

PIERROT LE FOU (15) 3.00 b 7.00 p.m. 
THE REFLECTING SKIN (15) 5.\ 5 b 
9.00 p.m. 

21 Wednesday 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 3.00 p.m. 
PIERROT LE FOU (15) 7.00 p.m. 

THE REFLECTING SKIN (15) 9.00 p.m. 

22 Thursday 

LASTTANGO IN PARIS (18) 3.00 p.m. 
Best of the 80s: GARDE A VUE (THE 
INQUISITOR) (15) 7.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 
9.00 p.m. 

23 Friday 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 3.00 b 

11.15 p.m. 

CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS (15) 6.15 
b 8.30 p.m. 

24 Saturday 

Best of the 80s: LOVE STREAMS (15) 
3.00 p.m. 

CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS (15) 6.1 5 
& 8.30 p.m. 

LASTTANGO IN PARIS (18) 11.15 p.m. 

25 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: LOVE STREAMS (15) 
3.00 p.m. 

CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS (15) 6.15 
b 8.30 p.m. 

26 Monday 

CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS (15) 

3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


27 Tuesday 

CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS (15) 
3.00, 6.15 8-8.30 p.m. 

28 Wednesday 

CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS (15) 
3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

29 Thursday 

BETTY BLUE (18) 3.00 6- 8.30 p.m. 
Video Preview: OUT 7.00 p.m, 

30 Friday 

PRESUMED INNOCENT (15) 3.00 8- 

8.30 p.m. 

L'ATALANTE (PG) 6.15 p.m. 

BETTY BLUE (18) \\.15 p.m. 

E: €Z: E IKAL B E 


1 Saturday 

Best of the 80s: RAGING BULL (18) 

3.00 p.m. 

L'ATALANTE(PG)6.\5 p.m. 

PRESUMED INNOCENT(15) 8.30 p.m. 
BETTY BLUE (18) 11.15 p.m. 

2 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: RAGING BULL (18) 

3.00 p.m. 

L'ATALANTE (PG) 6.15 p.m. 

PRESUMED INNOCENT(15) 8.30 p.m. 

3 Monday 

PRESUMED INNOCENT (15) 3.00, 6.1 5 8- 

8.30 p.m. 

4 Tuesday 

PRESUMED INNOCENT (15) 3.00, 6.15 8- 

8.30 p.m. 

5 Wednesday 

TOTAL RECALL (18) 3.00 p.m. 
PRESUMED INNOCENT (I5)6.\5b 

8.30 p.m. 

6 Thursday 

TOTAL RECALL (18) 3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: WITHNAIL AND I (15) 

6.15 8- 8.30 p.m. 

7 Friday 

TOTAL RECALL (18) 3.00 8-11.15 p.m. 


I AN ANGEL AT MY TABLE (15) 5.00 b 
! 8.00 p.m. 

8 Saturday 

TOTAL RECALL (18) 3.00 8-11.15 p.m. 
AN ANGEL AT MY TABLE (15) 5.00 b 
8.00 p.m. 

9 Sunday 

TOTAL RECALL (18) 3.00 p.m. 

AN ANGEL AT MY TABLE (15) 5.00 b 
8.00 p.m. 

10 Monday 

AN ANGEL AT MY TABLE (15) 3.00 8- 
8.00 p.m. 

SWEETIE (15) 6.00 p.m. 

11 Tuesday 

AN ANGEL AT MY TABLE (15) 3.00 8- 
8.00 p.m. 

SWEETIE (15) 6.00 p.m. 

12 Wednesday 

AN ANGEL AT MY TABLE (15) 3.00 8- 
8.00 p.m. 

SWEETIE (15) 6.00 p.m. 

13 Thursday 

BLADE RUNNER (15) 3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: TROUBLE IN MIND (15) 
6.15 8-8.30 p.m. 

14 Friday 

BLADE RUNNER (15)'5.00 b 11.15 p.m. 
PRETTY WOMAN (15) 6.] 5 b 8.30 p.m. 

15 Saturday 

BLADE RUNNER (15) 5.00 b 11.15 p.m. 
PRETTY WOMAN (15) 6.15 8- 8.30 p.m. 

16 Sunday 

BLADE RUNNER (15) 3.00 p.m. 

PRETTY WOMAN (15) 6.\ 5 b S.50 p.m. 


DECEMBER 17-31 

CINEMA CLOSED FOR REFURBISHMENT 
AND CHRISTMAS BREAK 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 
021-359 3979 

□ ACCESS/VISA S 
WELCOME IN ADVANCE 

















